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[Reprinted by kind permission of the Editors of the ‘‘ Contem- 
porary Review ’’| 


(Josephus, Arch@ology, XVIII. 63, 64, Niese = XVIII. 
iii. 3, Whiston.) 


And there ariseth (v‘verat) at this time Jesus a wise man 
(copds avip), since it is befitting to call him a man (eye &dpa 
airoy déyew xph\, for he was a doer of no common (rapaddtwr) 
works, a teacher of men who receive true words (74,707) 
with pleasure; and many Jews and many, too, of the 
Greeks, he won to himself. This was Christus (6 Xpiortds 
otros jv); and when Pilate, on the information of the 
chief men amongst us, had condemned him to the cross, 
those who loved him at the first did not cease being attached 
to him (0b« ératcavro), for he appeared to them the third 
day (€pavn yap abrois tpirny exuv juépav) living again, the 
Divine Prophets having spoken both these things and 
ten thousand other marvels concerning him. And even 
until now, the tribe of the Christians named after this man 
has not become extinct (ob« éméAme 7d pidoy), 


Wits this the two following “testimonies’”’ (to 
John the Baptist and to James the brother of Jesus) 
should be compared, It is very difficult to believe 
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that either of them is a Christian interpolation. 
But if they be genuine, they give a certain amount 
of support to the genuineness of the “ testimony 
concerning Jesus.” 


(4) JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


(Arch@ology, XVIII. 116-119, Niese = XVIII. v. 2, 
Whiston.) 

But to some Jews it seemed that the army of Herod 
was destroyed by God, in that He very justly took ven- 
geance by way of penalty for John surnamed the Baptist. 
For him indeed Herod slayeth, though a good man, and 
one who bade the Jews to join themselves by baptism to 
those who practise virtue and live in justice towards one 
another and in piety towards God. ... And the multi- 
tudes* being gathered together (for they delighted 
exceedingly in listening to his words), Herod, fearing lest 
his so great persuasiveness should lead to some revolt, 
counteth it much better to slay him in advance. . . . So 
he, being sent as a prisoner through Herod’s suspicion 
to the said fortress of Machaerus, is there put to death. 


(b) JAMES THE BROTHER OF JESUS. 


(Archeology, XX. 200, Niese = XX. ix. 1, Whiston.) 

Since, therefore, Ananus was a man of so cruel a nature, 
and since he thought that he had obtained a favourable 
opportunity because Festus was dead and Albinus still on 
the road, he calleth a session of the Sanhedrin, and, having 
brought before it the brother of Jesus who is called Christ, 
whose name was James, and certain others, he brought an 
accusation against them of having transgressed the law, 
and delivered them up to be stoned. 


* Reading éxAev for 4Awr, which gives no sense, 
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The genuineness of the “testimony to Jesus 
Christ ’’ has been called in question for the last four 
centuries, always on internal grounds. It was 
defended by Whiston in the eighteenth century, 
but the doubts survived. It stands within brackets 
as “‘doubtful’’ in Teubner’s edition of 1856 (by 
Imm. Bekker) and in Ben. Niese’s large edition of 
1890. The late Dr. E. Schiirer pronounced against 
the genuineness of the passage in the Geschichte des 
Jiidischen Volkes, ter Band, SS. 544-9 (ed. iii-iv., 
Igo), and recently Kurt Linck has done the same, 
in his De antiquissimis veterum que ad Iesum Naza- 
venum spectant Testumonis (Giessen, 1913). Both 
Schiirer and Linck lay stress on the nature of the 
passage and on the Silence of Origen, while Linck 
further urges the objection which Niese, the editor 
of Josephus, formulated on the ground of style. 

The external evidence for the passage is suffi- 
ciently strong. It is found in all existing authorities 
for the eighteenth book of the Archeology, including 
the Latin version. Moreover, the passage is quoted 
by Eusebius in three different works. The state- 
ment, “‘ This was Christus,’ and the other phrases 
which have caused scholars to doubt the genuineness 
of this passage, are found inall our authorities. Ex- 
ternal evidence tells us that this passage of Josephus 
was read circ. 320 A.D. in substantially the same 
form as now. 

But it remains a textual possibility that an 
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interpolation was made in the text of the Archeology 
in the two hundred years which lie between Eusebius 
and Josephus himself. So for the question of 
genuineness we are thrown back chiefly on internal 
evidence. If the passage manifestly reflects the 
thought and manner of a Christian interpolator 
rather than those of Flavius Josephus, then it must 
be pronounced to be an interpolation, though very 
ancient in date. 

In the first place, then, the style of the passage 
has to be taken into consideration. Schiirer’s rather 
contemptuous dismissal of the subject is unworthy 
of a great scholar. ‘“‘If,’’ so he writes, “ appeal is 
made to the truly Josephan style, which, moreover, 
is contested by WNiese, the interpolator merely 
wins the praise of having done his work skilfully.”’ 
The style (it must be acknowledged) does at least 
closely resemble that of Josephus, though it may be 
confessed that it betrays a certain agitation caused, 
probably, by the delicacy of the subject. But the 
defenders of the theory of Christian interpolation 
have to explain the awkward circumstance that the 
writer, in setting down the main facts of the Gospel 
history, has not once fallen into Christian, or at 
least into Gospel language. This supposed Christian 
interpolator has had the self-restraint to avoid the 
term ‘‘ Prophet’ (applied to Jesus)* and the terms 
“Signs”? and ‘‘ Mighty works” (applied to his 


* Cf, Matt: xxi, 17; Luke xxiv. 16; 
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miracles). ‘“‘ Parables,” ‘‘ Believe,” “‘ Repent,” ‘“‘ Be 
saved,’ “‘ Convert,”’ ‘‘ Disciples,’ are all absent from 
his vocabulary, together with all mention of Herod, 
the High Priests, the Scribes and the Pharisees. He 
does not use the phrases “ Rise (be raised) from the 
dead,” “That it might be fulfilled,’ ‘‘As it. is 
written,’ and his phrase for ‘‘ on the third day ”’ is 
non-evangelical. The theory of the existence of a 
Christian interpolator receives no support from a 
consideration of the style of the passage. 

Next, when we examine the substance of the 
contents of Archeol., XVIII. 63, 64, we find the 
“Testimony ”’ to our Lord to be a master-piece of 
non-committal statement. The writer puts down 
. much, but makes himself responsible for little. It 
is this fact which stamps the passage as a whole 
with the mark of genuineness. No serious Christian 
could possibly have written it: at the utmost a 
Christian scribe may have modified or omitted one 
word or two almost unconsciously. 

In fact, the opening words strike the note of a 
moderate Jewish polemic, unyielding towards the 
Christians, but respectful towards the person of 
Jesus. “‘ And there appeareth (yiverar) at this time 
Jesus, a wise man (since it is befitting to call him 
a man), for he was a doer of no common works, a 
~ teacher of men who receive true words with pleasure.”’ 
Two corrections of some significance have been 
made here in Whiston’s well-known translation. 
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he clause within brackets cannot be rendered, 
“Tf it be lawful,” for no doubt is expressed by the 
phrase eye . . xph; the use of “If” is only a well- 
known rhetorical device, and it is better to trans- 
late according to the sense, “ Since it is befitting.’’* 
Again, Whiston’s rendering, “‘a doer of wonderful 
works,” misses the nuance of wapadd&wv which 
signifies “strange’’ or “‘incredible’’ in Classical 
Greek such as Josephus affects throughout his 
writings. It is the epithet which the unconvinced 
person applies to the works of our Lord. It is 
significant that Eusebius (Dem. Evang., Bk. iii. cap. 5, 
§ 108, Heikel), in commenting on this passage, will 
not leave the epithet ‘“‘strange’’ standing alone, 
but prefixes to it the more sympathetic word 
wonderful or admirable (Bavpacrote Kal mapaddSois 
Epyotc). 

The whole sentence thus understood contains 
nothing but that which such a Jewish author as 
Josephus might have written. The writer will not 
commit himself further than to assert that Jesus 
was a wise man. He feels that he is on controversial 
ground, and proceeds to justify both terms of his 
assertion. It is befitting, he says, to call him a man 
(avdpa). An extraordinary circumstance is to be 
noted here. ‘Those who deny the genuineness of the 
clause do not allow the proper significance to the 
word on which the meaning of the clause turns. 

* Liddell and Scott, s.v. «7. 
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Man (avédpa, virum, Mann) does not mean a human 
being (dvOpwrov, hominem, Mensch) as opposed to 
one Divine, but a man as distinguished from the 
crowd of human beings by some prominence of 
position or of character. Herodotus and the Attic 
writers, say Liddell and Scott (s.v.), use it of moral 
worth, a man, a brave, honest man. Josephus (it 
may be safely asserted) does the same, for as a stylist 
he is nothing if not an imitator of Athenian models. 
He says here to a possible objector : “I shall, if you 
please, call Jesus by the honourable title of avépa, 
aman.’ Having thus defended his use of man, he 
proceeds to justify his epithet wise. Jesus is to be 
accounted wise both on account of his works and of 
his words. In the former respect it is possible to 
hear a slightly sinister sound in the term cofdc, for 
with zapaddEwv following there may be a suggestion 
of the later Jewish reproach that Jesus possessed 
magical wisdom for the working of signs. But in 
view of the next clause, the suggestion can be only 
a very faint one. The second reason which the | 
writer has for giving Jesus the title of ‘‘ wise ’’ is 
that he was a teacher accepted by truth-seeking 
men. ‘The description is just one which would 
suggest itself to an observer from the outside, who 
knew from common report that Jesus had spoken 
striking parables, and had uttered many wise sayings. 

“ For he was a doer of no common (rapaddEwv)* 


* Tuke v. 26. 
ANZ 
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works, a teacher of men who receive true words 
with pleasure.” This statement commits Josephus 
to nothing but to the acknowledgment that miracles 
were attributed to our Lord, and that there was 
something both true and attractive in his teaching. 
The second part of the sentence could not possibly 
come from a Christian pen. Could a Christian, who 
would naturally describe our Lord as the Saviour of 
all who receive Him, really chill himself down to 
write “a teacher of men who receive true words 
with pleasure ”’ ? 

On the other hand, we can give a good account 
of this clause on the hypothesis that it proceeded 
from Josephus. Ina later passage of the Archeology 
(Bk. XX. viii. 5, Whiston; XX. Sec. 160, Niese) in 
describing events which happened under Felix, the 
annalist tells us that the country was again filled 
with robber-bands and impostor-fellows (Ayornpiwy 

. kal yorrwy avOpérwv) who were deceiving the 
multitude. Again (XX. Sec. 167, Niese) he says 
that the impostors and cheating fellows (arare@vec 
avOpwro.) persuaded the multitude to follow them 
into the wilderness, promising to show them portents 
and signs. In both cases the reference is to leaders 
of revolt. From such men and their followers 
Josephus distinguishes Jesus and His disciples. 

,,Whiston’s translation of taAn89 by “ the truth ” 
(as though it had been 7zi}v adfPaav) is peculiarly 
unfortunate. It suggests something theological, 
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such as the truth of Christianity or of Judaism. But 
there is nothing necessarily theological in the ex- 
ptession used here, nor was Josephus primarily a 
theologian. In name a priest, he was in fact an 
annalist, a soldier, and a man of the world. Asa 
practical man he lets us know that the disciples 
heard from Jesus “ true talk,” not the lying assur- 
ances of a leader of revolt.* 

“And many Jews, and many, too, of the Greeks, 
he won to himself.’”’ This clause is valuable, I 
think, as giving us a glimpse of the mind of Josephus. 
He was no believer in Jesus, but he was not ashamed 
of a Jewish teacher who made many disciples among 
the Greeks. Especially at a time when the Temple 
lay in ruins, destroyed by Gentile hands, was it not 
a thing to be proud of that the conquered had led 
the conquerors captive ? 

“This was Christus.’’ These words are, at any 
rate, not a Christian confession, the natural form of 
which would be, ‘“‘ This 7s Christ.”’+ But the words 
come quite naturally from an historian who is 
identifying a person of a former generation whom 
he prefers to call Jesus with one whom some of his 
readers have been accustomed to call Christus. 
Josephus, though a Jew, is writing in Greek, and for 
the sake of Gentiles, and he is necessarily driven 

* Arch@ol., XVIII. § 6; cf. XX. viii. 6, Whiston. 


Wer Acts ix. 22: 
{t Arch@ol., XX. 262; cf. also the Preface. 
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at times to use the phraseology of Gentiles. But 
for these in the very early days our Lord’s ordinary 
name was “‘ Christus,’ and the designation of his 
followers ‘“ Christians.”* So when Josephus says 
that Jesus was Christus, he is doing no more than 
making an historical explanation. He was bound 
to do it in Arch@ol., XVIII. 63, 64, in order to 
connect the Jesus of whom he writes with the 
Christus of whom most of his readers had 
heard. 

“* And when Pilate on the information of the chief 
men among us had condemned him to the cross, 
those who loved him at the first did not cease being 
attached to him.” ‘This is surely the cold language 
of an interested outsider. Could any Christian of 
the first three centuries have thus spared the Jews— 
Caiaphas, the Priests, the Scribes, the Pharisees— - 
and simply recorded as a matter of fact that Jesus 
was condemned on information? ‘There is not one 
word here to blame the Sanhedrin, nor to protest 
the innocence of the Lord. Why should a Christian 
trouble himself to make up such an interpolation as 
this ? 

“Those who loved him” (of ayamfoavrec). A 
Christian would more naturally have written, 
“Those who believed in him.’’ The mildness of the 
statement following, “‘ did not cease being attached 


* Tacitus, Annals, xv. 44; Acts xi. 26; cf. Suetonius, 
Claudius, 25 (Ihm); Nero, 16. f 
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to him,” is surely another indication that an 
outsider has written the passage. 

“For he appeared to them the third day living 
again.” Here it is to be noticed that though this 
language could be used by a Christian,* it is not the 
characteristic language which Christians applied to 
the Resurrection of our Lord, but it is rather the 
phraseology which a heathen or a Jew might employ. 
“He appeared” (¢avn) is no assertion of a Resur- 
rection, nor does it (like St. John’s ‘‘ He was mani- 
fested,’’ tbaveoéOn) imply real intercourse between the 
‘Risen Lord and his followers. If the words are 
genuine, they prove no more than that Josephus 
' repeats the tradition of an appearance (or appear- 
ances) of our Lord after his crucifixion to his dis- 
ciples. Further, the phrase used here for “on the 
third day”’ (rpirny Eywv npépav) is not the usual 
Christian phrase used in this connexion. 

“The Divine Prophets . . . having spoken both 
these things and ten thousand other marvels con- 
cerning him.” ‘The language is that of Josephus, 
and the statement has a touch of irony. ‘The clause 
is no Christian interpolation, for no Christian would 
have given the slightly contemptuous turn of the 
words, “These things and ten thousand other 
marvels.’’ Is there indeed any sense in denying to 
the pen of Josephus this semi-serious statement ? 
As an historian he looked upon Jesus and Christianity 


* Mark xvi. 9 (non-Marcan), 
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as belonging to the Past; the destruction of Jeru- 
salem had ushered in a new age; what harm, then, 
in telling his Gentile readers that ancient predictions 
had pointed to the career of Jesus the Sage? This 
reference to Prophecy is merely otiose; it comes 
naturally from the pen of an annalist who loved 
the marvellous. 

“And even until now the tribe of the Christians 
named after this man has not become extinct.” 
Not the faintest suspicion of Christian language can 
arise over these words. The supposed Christian 
interpolator does not even make the legitimate 
boast that Christians are now to be found in almost 
every great city of the Empire. It is again the 
observer from the outside who is speaking. He is 
interested in the continued existence of a Jewish 
sect, but his position is detached. Josephus has 
no intention of becoming a member of the society 
of which he writes. 

Careful exegesis also supplies an answer to the 
objection raised on external grounds. Kurt Linck, 
whom we may take as spokesman for the objectors, 
declares that he suspects this passage because all 
the writers of the second, third, and fourth centuries 
to the time of Eusebius (died 342 A.D.) pass over this 
“Testimony.” But what force remains in this 
objection, if the passage be indeed so carefully 
guarded in its admissions as I have tried to show ? 
What is there in it to compel early apologists to 
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quote it? What, indeed, does it prove? It 
shows that a Jewish historian, who was born and 
bred in Palestine, who was twenty-six years old 
when Felix was Governor of Judzea, was acquainted 
with an outline of the life of our Lord, which agrees 
with that accepted by Christians. Such a passage 
has become of serious evidential value only since 
Strauss started the mythical theory; it is a 
“Testimony ”’ to-day only because Arthur Drews 
and others are again writing about the Christus- 
mythus. 

Indeed, it can hardly be said that Eusebius 
himself, writing his apologetic work, the Demon- 
stratio Evangelica, in the fourth century, makes 
serious use of Josephus’s statement. He copies out 
the passage in full, but he does not lay stress on 
any one of the points which Schtirer and Linck and 
the rest find in it. He does not urge that Josephus 
believed our Lord to be more than man, nor that 
Josephus accepted Jesus as Christ (the Messiah), nor 
that Josephus interpreted the Hebrew prophecies 
as having reference to our Lord. Eusebius proceeds 
on quite different lines. Starting with the Gospels 
this early apologist (like Paley) argues for their 
general trustworthiness on the ground of the candour 
with which they are written. Thus he points out 
that the Gospel of Mark, which is based on recol- 
lections of the words of Peter, contains a frank 
- record of Peter’s threefold denial of his Lord. So, 
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again, the Gospel of Matthew writes down Matthew 
as a publican, and acknowledges that publicans and 
sinners were to be met at his house. The Gospels 
further describe all the indignities heaped upon our 
Lord. If, then, asks Eusebius, the Evangelists 
faithfully recorded such things, do they not deserve 
to be freed from base suspicions when they ascribe 
to our Lord wonderful things (wapadofa)? The 
evidence of the Evangelists, the historian concludes, 
is sufficient by itself, but there can be no objection 
to quoting, as it were of superfluity (oiov ék mepiovatac), 
Josephus as a witness who ‘“‘ mentions our Saviour 
in these words.’ (Ihe well-known “ Testimony ” 
follows.) 

Eusebius’s comment on the passage is instructive. 
Passing over the rest of its contents he fixes on the 
statement or admission of the writer that Jesus 
drew to himself many, both of the Jews and of the 
Greeks. How could he have done this, the apologist 
asks, if he had not performed certain wonderful and 
strange works and given teaching of a new kind 
(si ph tia Oavpacrote Kai mapaodgoue Epyowe Kat 
EeviSobon KéxpnTo dwackaXia) ? Eusebius makes 
no kind of a suggestion that Josephus himself was 
converted by the teachings of Jesus. 

May we not say, then, that Eusebius, as one who 
spoke the language which Josephus wrote, recognised 
better than many modern scholars how guarded are 
the terms in which the controverted passage speaks 
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of our Lord? ‘The Christian historian of the fourth 
century has fixed with unerring tact on the one real 
concession which is made here to Christians— 
namely, that Jesus produced a great effect both on 
Jews and on Greeks by his life and teaching. But, 
in point of fact, the Christian Church could do with- 
out pen-and-ink testimony on this point. As early 
as the end of the second century Tertullian could 
appeal to the spread of Christianity as an evidence 
of its truth. 

With this consideration borne in mind we may 
approach the test case of Origen (died 253 a.D.). It 
is particularly urged that if “‘ the testimony ”’ had 
existed in copies of Josephus in the days of Origen, 
the great Church Father must have quoted it or 
alluded to it. Origen knew, indeed, that Flavius 
Josephus had written an Archeology of the Jews in 
twenty books, and he refers to the two other 
“ testimonies,’”’ one to John the Baptist, the other to 
James the brother of Jesus who is called Christ, as 
contained in that work.* For the testimony to 
the Baptist, Origen correctly refers to the eighteenth 
book of the Archeology. On the other hand, he 
does not refer in his extant works to the testimony 
to our Lord which is contained in the same book of 
the same work. If the passage was to be found in 
Origen’s copy of Josephus, is it possible that the 


* Origen, Comm. in Matt., tom. x. 17; cont. Celsum, i. 
Ave il. 13). 
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great Alexandrian would have passed it by in 
silence ? 

But first we must ask, On what compulsion 
must Origen have cited the passage which Eusebius 
quotes “as of superfluity’’? Why should not 
Origen, a greater critic than Eusebius, have dis- 
cerned no less than Eusebius the true significance 
of the cautious phrases of Josephus? Both Fathers 
were Greeks in language, and both were likely to be 
good judges of the meaning of the Jewish historian. 
I venture to think that if Origen did quote the 
“Testimony ’’ in some lost passage of his works, 
he quoted it rather as interesting to his readers than 
as a valuable piece of Christian evidence. 

For it is obvious that Origen may have quoted 
this passage of Josephus, though we do not find it 
to-day among the salvage of the works of the great 
Alexandrian Father. Time has wrought havoc on 
the literature of the third century, and particularly 
on the works of Origen. So it is the case that the 
* Silence of Origen’ is not a fact, but an unverified 
assumption. A ‘‘ Testimony ’’ to James the Lord’s 
brother is quoted as from Josephus in Origen’s 
Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
while the well-known ‘‘ Testimony ”’ to Jesus is not 
found quoted there. But now let us face the facts. 
All that remains in the original Greek of this Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew consists of the comment 
on chaps. xiii. 36-xxil. 33. In Matt. xiii. 55, James 
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the Lord’s brother is mentioned for the first time, 
and accordingly Origen, in his comment, refers to a 
supposed Testimony of Josephus concerning James. 
In this case the occasion for the reference is obvious, 
but where (we must ask) is the obvious occasion in 
the course of a commentary on Matt. xiii. 36—xxii. 
33, for the citation of the well-known ‘‘ Testimony ”’ 
to Jesus? Is it not more likely that the passage 
would be quoted either in the course of the comment 
on Matt. i. I-xili. 35 (e.g. on Matt. ii. 1), or else in 
the annotation of Matt. xxii. 34—xxviii. 20 (e.g. on 
Matt. xxvii. 2, where the first mention of Pilate 
occurs) ? But both these great sections are lost in 
the Greek. It is unsafe to base any argument on 
the Latin translation. 

If it be asserted again that Origen must have 
cited this “‘’I'estimony to Jesus” (if it be genuine) 
in his apologetic work contra Celswm, which is 
preserved entire, we repel again the assertion. It is 
true that Origen refers in this work to the eighteenth 
book of the Archzology and to the reference it 
contains to the work of John the Baptist (cont. 
Celsum, i. 47), but he does not quote this interesting 
passage of eighteen lines of Greek. He simply 
writes, ‘‘In the eighteenth book of the Jewish 
Archeology Josephus beareth witness to John as 
having become a Baptiser (Bamzio7)) and as promising 
- cleansing to those who should submit to his baptism.” 
But the passage referred to contains a good deal 
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more than this. It states that John was put to 
death by Herod, it suggests a reason for his execution, 
and it records an opinion cherished by some Jews 
that the annihilation of Herod’s army by Aretas 
the Arabian was a judgment for the death of John. 
All this is extremely interesting to a Christian 
student of the twentieth century, and we should 
have expected that Origen, in referring to the 
passage, would either have referred to it more fully, 
or would have quoted it in full. The fact is that he 
does neither of these things. Surely the obvious 
conclusion is that moderns are not good judges of 
what use Origen (in the third century a.D.) would 
make of passages of J osephus referring to Christianity 
or to Christ. It is unreasonable, therefore, to argue 
that Origen must have quoted the “ Testimony to 
Jesus,” if it had been in his copy of Josephus. 

But it is further urged that a positive argument 
can be drawn from the language of Origen against 
the genuineness of the controverted passage. ‘The 
Church Father, in commenting on Matt. xiii. 55, 
describes Josephus as “‘ not receiving our Jesus as 
Christ,” and similarly in cont. Celswm, i. 47, as 
“being without faith in Jesus as the Christ.” But 
how (it is triumphantly asked) could Origen with 
the “Testimony ’’ before him possibly represent 
Josephus as an unbeliever ? Unfortunately for the 
questioner, Origen shows very clearly his positive 
reason for denying that Josephus was a Christian. 
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He had found somewhere the statement that 
Josephus, writing in the Archeology, had attributed 
all the disasters which came upon the Jews under 
Vespasian and Titus to the vengeance of God 
because “ they slew James the brother of Jesus who 
is called Christ, though he was most just (dccardrarov).”’ 
Now it happens that no such statement is to be 
found in the writings of Josephus as we have them, 
and the probability is that Origen has made a 
mistake, but so deeply impressed is the Alexandrian 
Father that he makes the statement regarding 
Josephus twice over, once in the Commentary on 
Maithew (tom. x. 17), and again in cont. Celsum, 
i. 47.* These calamities should have been ascribed 
(says Origen) not to the murder of James the Just, 
but to the betrayal and death of Jesus, and he 
concludes that the writer cannot have been a 
Christian. 

It must not be thought that Origen with his 
mind thus made up would have necessarily changed 
his opinion, if he had had before him the guarded 
sentences of the well-known “Testimony.” An 
actual Christian Confessor like Origen could tell the 
difference between the “This was Christus”’ of 
historical identification, and the ‘“ This 7s the 
Christ ’’ of personal confession. 


* Not Josephus, but the Jewish Christian Hegesippus 
(fl. 165-185 A.D.) is the probable authority. He describes 
the death of James the Just, and immediately adds, ‘‘ And 
thereupon («d#/s) Vespasian besiegeth them,” 
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But indeed the whole ground is unsafe for those 
who argue from the “Silence of Origen.” If the 
Alexandrian had quoted freely from the Archeology, 
his silence as to the interesting passage about our 
Lord might be significant. But such is not the case. 
Origen’s references to the Archeology are few and 
slight, and make the reader feel how slender is the 
proof that he had any first-hand knowledge of the 
work. We may argue about the contents of 
*“ Origen’s copy,” but we cannot be sure that there 
ever was such a book. 

It does not seem worth while to pursue further 
the question of the silence of the second and third 
centuries. So much of the literature of that period 
is lost, that “Silence”’ as an argument becomes 
unreal and inconclusive. The test case of Origen 
may serve to show how unsatisfactory such evidence 
is wont to be. I conclude that the case for the 
Christian Interpolation of Arch@ol., XVIII. 63, 64, 
has broken down. 

The evidence against it may be summed up 
somewhat as follows :— 

First, the language of the passage is definitely 
non-Christian. 

Secondly, the clauses which appear to make 
Christian claims are more reasonably understood 
in a different sense. 

Thirdly, the Christian appeal to prophecy is 
made to appear ridiculous by over-statement, 
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To these may be added a further consideration :— 

Fourthly, the place in which the supposed inter- 
polation is set is unlikely to have been chosen by a 
Christian, for the “Testimony” is immediately 
followed by a disgraceful story of the connivance of 
the priests of the Egyptian goddess Isis in the 
betrayal of a noble Roman matron. Josephus as a 
worldling might have no objection to the juxta- 
_ position, but would not a sense of decency prevent 
a Christian from fixing on just this place ? 

The “Testimony,” we conclude, is Josephus’s 
own, but its contents are not what they are usually 
represented to be. The words traverse carefully 
the Christian view of Jesus, and exclude the Christian 
affirmation concerning him. Moreover, they suggest 
that the Christian sect, though “ not yet”’ extinct, 
is on its way towards a natural death. 

In face of this last circumstance, no one need be 
surprised at the mildness of the polemic of Josephus, 
Probably all the trouble over the passage has arisen 
from an unacknowledged presupposition that 
Josephus was a Jewish theologian and would neces- 
sarily write as one, if he wrote of Jesus and the 
Christians. But Josephus was rather a man of 
affairs, intensely proud of his race, but not a divine. 
He could write respectfully of Jesus and calmly 
. about the Christians from his comfortable house in 
Rome, whither came only faint rumours of Christian 
- activity. He probably reckoned the followers of 
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Jesus to be as harmless as the Essenes, and in any 
case he recognised the fact that they had not 
contributed, like the Zealots, to the catastrophe of 
Jerusalem. Moreover, he could not help feeling a 
certain sympathy for a Jew whom Jews had 
delivered to Gentile death. The figure of Jesus, 
the wise man, the wonder-worker, the teacher of 
true words, stands out in its purity and simplicity 
against the blood-stained annals of the t 
wins a certain respect from the Jewish hist 

At the present day ‘‘ the Testimon 
Jesus Christ,” as Whiston calls it, is of 
value. Josephus completed the Arch 
thirteenth year of the reign of the Emper 
i.c., in 93 or 94 A.D., having for the first t 
of his life, 7.e. up to 70 A.D., lived in Pale 
in Jerusalem and in Galilee. As an 
witness, he supplies testimony of a uniq 
some of the outward facts of the begit 
Christianity, and he blocks the path of - 
try to think that “there is no historic : 
the figure of Jesus the Christ. 
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